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OUR VOICE is published to provide an 
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421-7966, John in Edmonton and 
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A mux of voices for February 


riter turns vendor is the 
unique story in this issue’s 
vendor profile of John 


Zapantis who has been an irrepressible 
contributor to this publication. Now he’s 
a vibrant street-corner promoter as well. 


Thanks to Tom Hind for the profile 
of John and for much else this issue, 
which marks the end of his tour of duty 
as Edmonton assistant editor. He promis- 
es he will still be contributing. 


John Zapantis brought us the work 
by Alex Tsang which graces this issue’s 
back cover. 


Linda Dumont brings us the photo 
series from a talent night in Edmonton, 
page 13. Bobbie King wrote her touch- 
ing reminiscence on losses, page 6, and 
Gail Campos tells us about the new 
economics of bartering, page 4. 


Barb Lauber, our Calgary assistant 
editor, wrote about bartering in Calgary 
as well and had the privilege of inter- 
viewing David Suzuki for us. Michael 
Walters helped with poetry again, and 
Laurie McCullough’s Kiss the Bride 
continues with Part 8. 


New contributor John T. Bowie 
from Winnipeg brings us a special story 


about a small self-help organization 
there, page 17. Another new writer Tom 
Basbol, page 12, says we should have 
an economic perspective on employ- 
ment. 


Thanks to Susan Andrews for the 
Crossword and to cartoonists Andrew 
Philpotts and Derek Oliver, Linda 
Dumont and Jon Dykstra. 


Our apologies to Bill and Candy 
Watson for getting Bill’s name wrong in 
the thank you last issue. 


HELPFUL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Several Our Voice contributors are still 
seeking older used computers to write 
with. If you can contribute a working 
computer with a hard drive of any type, 
please contact the Our Voice offices. 
We'd be pleased to put that computer 
back to work with someone. 


The Calgary Our Voice office could 
really use a small lock safe to keep its 
cash. If anyone could donate an extra 
one it would be much appreciated. 


SEND IN YOUR STORIES: 
OUR STUART MCLEAN 


STORY CONTEST 


WIN YOUR OWN COPY of 
Stuart McLean's Stories from the 
Vinyl Cafe. Articles or fiction written in 
the same spirit as Stuart McLean, cele- 
brating the ordinary. Stuart McLean to 
judge the winners. 750 words for non- 


FEBRUARY 1997 


OUR VOICE welcomes your contribution. 

Letters sent to the editor are assumed to be for pub- 
lication, unless otherwise indicated. OUR VOICE 
welcomes written submissions, particularly those on 
IBM or Mac compatible computer disk, cartoons, 
photographs or artwork. OUR VOICE cannot 
accept responsibility for any submission. No part of 


fiction, up to 2,000 words for fiction. 
Entry deadline, March 1, 1997. (Stories 
also accepted on computer disk. 
Illustrations also welcome. Please keep 
your own copy of your manuscript, 
entries cannot be returned.) 
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this newspaper may be reproduced in any form with- 
out written permission from OUR VOICE. 
Opinions expressed in this newspaper are not nec- 
essarily those of OUR VOICE, the editors or pub- 
lishers. 


EMAIL: sparechg@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca 
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David Suzuki 
talks about his 
new book, and 
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2 0 News of the World The Crossword 


The people who bring a 
Cartoons 


you OUR VOICE 


This publication exists because of the 
efforts of the people who sell it to 
you on the street, the vendors. For 
our vendors OUR VOICE is a job 
that helps them to be independent 
and self-employed. Each issue we 
highlight one of our vendors in 
Vendor Profile to let you know a little 
bit about the people who bring you 
OURVOICE. + 
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| Our Vendor Profile 


1” PAINTINGS 
(7) of ALEX 
TSANG 


BY GAIL CAMPOS 


hen Brenda does some clerical work for 

another member of the Edmonton McCauley 

LETSystem, she's doing more than getting a 

few hours of work. She is participating in an 

alternative economic system that doesn't 
have time for catch phrases like ‘downsizing’ and 
‘globalization.’ Brenda, and other LetSystem members are 
getting a good deal, on carpentry, printing, maybe even 
apples, and without using scarce cash. 


At the monthly LetSystem trading event, you may find 
fresh eggs and apples, garden produce, cassette tapes, books or 
canned goods. One member is offering his services for home 
maintenance work, and two other members are setting up 
transportation to help someone move. 


For Robert, membership in the trading system includes the 
chance of building relationships in the neighbourhood, of 
sharing the skills and talents that are unrecognized in the ‘reg- 
ular' work force, and the ability to access such basic goods as 
groceries, or a pair of mittens. The system attracts people of 
various income levels and there is a place for everyone. You 
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Caroline Stuart strikes a 
deal with Ping Chen at the 
LETS trading (and social) 
evening. 

PHOTO:ANITA MALONEY 


exchange your labour, goods 
or services with others for 
credit dollars in a system. 

And with your credits you can 
purchase from any other 
member in the system. 


Black Cat Press is a local busi- 
ness with a history of support- 
ing community initiatives. 
Tuggy Curran, office manager 
of the independent printing 
company, says that “it was 
natural for us to support this 
(system). As a business in the 
community, we saw this as a 
way for people to share their 
skills and products with each 
other. We are part of the com- 
munity and want the prod- 
ucts we offer to be accessible 
to the people who live here. 
We really are quite enthusias- 
tic about it.” 


A limited income can make it 
hard to cover all the expenses 
ina month. Ray joined the 
LETSystem for the “camaraderie,” and because “its a way of 
being with other people and a chance to get things that I can't 
get without money. I've had a chance to buy fresh fruit, taste 
ethnic foods, and I get to add to my book collection every time 
I go.” Ray has been able to earn LETS credits by house-sitting, 
doing housework and assisting others with transportation. 
The system is also, “an easy of way of passing on something 
that you really don't need anymore.” 


The McCauley Local Employment and Trading System 
(LETSystem) is just one of many such systems world-wide. 
This economic system offers local communities a way to get 
back some control over their economic activity and invites the 
participation of people with a variety of skills and talents. By 
staying within a neighbourhood system (there is also a city- 
wide Edmonton LETSystem), people who normally would have 
a problem with transportation are able to participate more 
fully. Most of the goods and services are within walking dis- 
tance, making it possible to walk to a job, or to pick up some 
fresh bread. The ‘money’ system leaves too many people out 
in the cold. A Letsystem helps us all find a way back in to 
being partners in our own communities. 


‘Beatrix, chocolate mousse 


meet Madeline cross-country ski lessons 


BY BARB LAUBER 
ntroductions like that take place all the time at the monthly 
[essa held by the Bow Chinook Barter Community in 
Calgary. Here, what you're bartering matters just as much as 
your name. 


Bow Chinook Barter Hours are the community's currency. 
Barter Hours or "barter bucks" work just like real money. They 
come in denominations of 1/4 hour, 1/2 hour, and 1 hour. One 
hour is valued at $10. When you buy something from another 
member, you pay for it with Barter Hours. 


Sixteen-year-old Trevor McGinn earned Barter Hours by 
doing yard work and babysitting. He spent his earnings on dri- 
ving lessons. Colleen Jones makes jams and chutneys which 
sell for 1/4 Barter Hour each. She has spent her Barter Hours on 
gardening, photography, and accounting services. Jani Meyers, 
a self-described "aging hippy" sells plants, homemade bread, 
hand knit sweaters, mittens, and toys. Customers can choose 
the colours and style, but she warns, "You'd have to pay me a 
lot of Barter Hours to knit something ugly." 


Jani has turned her community league onto bartering. 
Inglewood Community Association now accepts Barter Hours 
for rental of their hall, for sports and recreation programs, and 
for advertising in their newsletter. They also pay their bingo 
volunteers in Barter Hours. Several businesses in Inglewood are 
accepting Barter Hours, which they in turn can spend on 
advertising in the community league newsletter. 


Sarah Kerr, a member of the Bow Chinook steering commit- 
tee, boasts that it's possible to pay for an entire wedding with 
Barter Hours, from having the wedding dress made to catering 
the food, renting the hall, hiring musicians, and 
even paying the minister. 

Since the cash economy is hard to escape, many 
barterers accept only partial Barter Hours. For 
instance, Beatrix, the maker of chocolate mousse, 
charges a half-Barter Hour (i.e. $5) for her labour and 
$5 cash for the ingredients. 


Bow Chinook publishes a newsletter every other 
month which lists both offers and requests. The 
offers are mostly for services rather than merchan- 
dise. Many of them fall into the "extra" category-- 
home baking, home sewing, crafts, massage, foreign 


Barterer Colleen Jones brought along baby 
Tegan Jones to Calgary trading time. Adding 
excitement is young Neil Meyers. 

PHOTO: BARB LAUBER 
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language lessons. Other services are practical--computer con- 
sulting, yard work, carpentry, income tax preparation, haircuts, 
physiotherapy. A few businesses, including a theatre, accept 
full or partial Barter Hours. The most unusual offer is for bag- 
pipe lessons. Requested items include guitar lessons, dental 
work, a circular saw, and a sandbox. 


People get involved in bartering for different reasons. "There 
are so many people who don't have the cash on hand," says 
Mary McGinn. She hasn't had any customers yet for her sewing 
and home-cooking services, but she continues to come to the 
monthly potlucks. Dr. Kerri Treherne, who offers a moving ser- 
vice with her van, enjoys meeting new people."I just like the 
philosophy of people sharing things together," explains 
Colleen Jones. For Beth Gleason the appeal is ideological. 
"Capitalism is getting on my nerves." Sarah Kerr says, "I think 
bartering is really exciting because it lets everyone get involved 
in the economy. It recognizes that everyone has skills. It's really 
community-building." 


It costs $6 to join Bow Chinook. The Community gives 
each new member $40 worth of Barter Hours. I asked how the 
organization can give $40 away for a $6 investment. Sarah Kerr 
shrugged her shoulders and said, "We just print the money." 


The Bow Chinook Barter Community was launched in 
January, 1996, after several months of planning meetings. 
There are currently 200 members. The organization runs on 
volunteer power, except for a temporary staff person who is 
paid by a small grant from the United Way. 


For information about joining the Bow Chinook Barter 
Community, leave a message at 270-3200. 


continued... 
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Departures from the community 


areal too frequent 


BY BOBBIE KING 


n the years I have worked in the inner city, I 

have met hundreds of people. Some come and go 

as quickly as the door opens and closes. Some, 
however, touch you so deeply you never forget 
them. 


Many of the people who have touched my life 
are gone. Death didn't come within the warm 
bosom of a loving family, or easily through the 
night. Their deaths were horribly alone and harsh. 


I promised myself some time ago, after the “first 
one”, that becoming close to the clients could only 
tear me apart. But that, along with some other 
“brave” notions I had were-soon dispelled. Yes, we 
deal with alcoholism, substance abuse and the vio- 
lence that seems to go hand-in-hand with them. 
But, we also deal with the respect, loyalty and 
friendships we develop with the same people. 
People caught in the seemingly never-ending cycle 
that dependence can bring. We all have our own 
coping skills to deal with death, death of an 
acquaintance, or death of one whom we cared 
about (sometimes we cared more than we would 
admit). We also meet many people that we never 
really get to know. Working here strips you of all 
facades - people see and know you for what and 
who you really are, 

I've learned to enjoy knowing these people, 
mixed in with the pain and loss it causes when they 
die. It has contributed and will continue to con- 
tribute to who I am and how I deal with others. It 
contributed to who they were, and who they'll 
always be, in my heart and mind. 


I couldn't begin to describe all of those who have 
passed on, but I'd like to try for some that have 
touched my heart. 


Ben: when I heard he had died, I felt a very 
intense sense of loss. What a wonderful man you 
could be. Tough and obnoxious when you were 
drunk, funny and caring when you were sober. You, 
my friend, taught me how to box - literally and figu- 


ratively. You really kept me on my toes. You always asked me 
in a very serious tone, “Why don't the women love me?” “But 
Ben,” I would reply, “I love you.” You'd laugh, shake my hand, 
pat my shoulder and off you'd go. How many years did that go 
on? Even in jest, you knew that I, among many others, did 
care - no matter what you did. 


Bill: Quiet and unassuming. Always writing your poetry - 
vivid and touching. The one thing I remember the most was 
the dog you cared for, in hopes he would be able to help the 
blind. Even after discovering he wouldn't be able to do that, 
you still lavished love and care upon him. You taught me that 
we all have a purpose in life - whether or not it's what we envi- 
sion for ourselves. Your poems and quick wit will linger in my 
heart and mind for many years. 


ne Ree 

Diane: You used to go for coffee with me when I first 
began working at Bissell. Initially I think it was because you 
knew (I'm not sure how) how out of place I felt sometimes. 
You counselled me in the ways of the street, with which you 
had become too familiar. But it was your way of life, and you 
took it one day at a time. You used to get so excited when you 
thought you did, or actually did, please someone else. Your 
excitement in doing that taught me to give more of myself and 
damn the consequences. 


Donna: | think out of all those we've cared about and 
lost, your death was hardest for me. Because out of all of them, 
you let me in the closest. I remember one Christmas. You were 
so excited because you were going to see your daughter. I 
loaded you down with all the candy and oranges you could 
carry. It seemed, at the time, such 
an inadequate thing to do, but 
you were so grateful. I got my first 
hug from you. 


The jokes, lively discussions, 
heated arguments all made for a 
very diverse relationship. As time 
went on, the ease in which we got 
along was astounding to me. I, 
your “bodyguard,” you my “boss” 
- all of it contributed to how we 
all dealt with the conflict, physi- 
cal abuse, substance abuse, and 
yes, the anger. You, my friend, 
taught me to hang in there - no 
matter what: | will miss you dear- 
ly. There but for the Grace of 
God go I. 


Bobbie King works at Edmonton’s 
Bissell Centre. 
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Without the ability to read and write 
Opportunities just tac 


There are people in your community 
who are willing to help others learn 
to learn. So if you know any adults 
who need to improve their reading, 
writing or math skills, here's how to 


find help. 


Alberta Literacy Help Line 


1-800-767-3231 


Suzuki’s new book 
on Japanese activists 


Canadian broadcaster and author David Suzuki's new book is 


about people who have made a big difference in Japan, just as 
Suzuki has as an outspoken environmentalist in Canada. 

Our Voice Calgary editor Barb Lauber spoke with David Suzuki 
about his new book and about making a difference in the 
world today. 


David Suzuki's new book, The Japan We Never Knew: A Journey of Discovery, 


published by Stoddart Books, is available now. 324 pages. $29.95. 
When I was reading your 


VOICE: book it struck me that 


some of the things you were saying 
about Japan didn't sound so different 
from what could be said about North 
America, the concept of ‘kindai’ 
(modernity is best) for instance, or the 


opportunity. There are grassroots 
people who have said, “This isn't 
giving me what I want. | want 
something else.’ And who are just 
saying, to hell with the central 
government. We're going to go out 
and do what has to be done here in 


our local area. And | think that the 
grassroots group, the people that we 
identify and discuss in the book, have 
a lot to teach Canadians, ironically, 
about ideas and about ways to bring 


about change. 
What do you think is the 


¢ 
VOIC » most effective means of 


social change? 


slogan that consumption is a virtue. 
They're a caricature of 


SUZU what we are. The 


Japanese, the dominant culture, is the 
ultimate expression of this 
monoculture spreading around the 
world. They out-American the 
Americans. What gives me hope is that 
in this monolithic country of Japan 
there are all of these little seeds of 


Three Generations of Service to the Community 
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I like to follow what 
Margaret Mead said, 
“Don't ever despair that the individual 
can make a difference. In fact that's the 
only way change has ever come 
about.” I feel very strongly that we've 
kind of been overwhelmed by the idea 
of trickle-down effects, that is that the 
leaders and business company 
executives are going to set policies that 
are ultimately going to trickle down 
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Connections between poyerty and 
harm to the environment? 


VOICE: between poverty and 


harm to the environment? 


are at the heart of it. And | believe that 
the real thrust of the movement now 
has got to be to define ways in which 


and benefit the poor. In forty years of 
unprecedented economic growth the 
gulf between the top 20% and the 


bottom 20% has simply grown 
enormously. 


VOICE: 


nations? 


SUZUKI: Between nations. The UN 
» says the gulf between the 


industrialized and the nonin- 


dustrialized world has gone from a 
ratio of income of 30 to 1, 30 times as 
much in the rich countries as the poor, 


to 61 to 1. 
That's a 


VOICE: big difference. 
SUZUKI: isatinatime 


when the rich countries are 
saying, no, no, no, we've got to 
have more, we've got to have 
more, we've got to have more. 
Ever since Ronald Reagan got 
in, we've had this kind of 
notion that you've got to favour 
the corporations and the rich 
because they generate wealth 
and that it's going to benefit 
everybody else. Well, it's total 
bullshit. In the last 30 years 
when we've had constant, 
steady growth, the rich have 
become fabulously rich and the 
bottom 60% are either staying 
in the same place or they're just 
plummeting. 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Do you mean within 


SUZUKI: Well I think that the 
environmental 
movement was incredibly successful, 
starting in 1962 with Rachel Carson's 
Silent Spring. And it built right up to 
the late 1980's and then it crashed 
when we hit a recession. And I think 
what happened was that 
environmentalists were so concerned 
with saving forests and stopping 
pollution and stopping clearcutting 
and stopping nuclear plants that they 
forgot that there are people that you 
have to think about too, that people 


WORLD SCIENTISTS’ 


WARNING TO HUMANITY 


“Human beings and the natural world are on a colli- 


sion course. Human activities inflict harsh and often irre- 


versible damage on the environment and on critical 
resources. If not checked, many of our current practices 
put at serious risk the future that we wish for human 
society and the plant and animal kingdoms and may so 
alter the living world that it will be unable to sustain life 
in the manner that we know. Fundamental changes are 
urgent if we are to avoid the collision our present course 
will bring about.” 


... [hen they go on and document the atmosphere, 
the water, the oceans, soil, forests, extinction, all of these 
crises, and population. And then they say... 


“No more than one or a few decades remain before 
the chance to avert the threats we now confront will be 
lost and the prospects for humanity immeasurably 
diminished.” 


we can restructure and rethink 
societies where full employment is a 
fundamental foundation of how we 
want to live. You see as long as people 
are hungry or have to meet payments, 
they're not going to give a damn about 
whether they trash the planet or not. 


They're too desperate. 

VOICE: Can you tell us about an 
» environmental statement 

that came out recently signed by a 

bunch of Nobel laureates? Is it being 


ignored by the media? 
Yes. I'm the one who's 


SUZUKI: been hammering the 


media. It's called “World Scientists’ 
Warning to Humanity.” It was put by 
the Union of Concerned Scientists in 
Washington. It was signed by over 
1600 senior scientists from 71 
countries, including over half of all 
living Nobel prizewinners. Do you 
want me to read it to you. (SEE BOX) 


SUZUKI: It wasn't just the Globe 

» and Mail and the CBC 
that ignored this. The New York 
Times and The Washington Post 
both said this isn't newsworthy and 
didn't bother writing about it. I find it 
absolutely shocking and scandalous 
that when you have over half of all 
Nobel prizewinners saying we may only 
have ten years to avoid absolute 
catastrophe, that this is not considered 
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Call us with your 
comments. 
Leave a message at 


1-800-882-5954 


or 424-0624 in Edmonton. 


Or you can write us a letter 


or send e-mail to: 
sparechg@freenet. 


edmonton.ab.ca 


NICE 
COMMENT 
KEEP THE 


WRITING 
COMING 


I wanted to say how much I 
enjoy Our Voice. [| also came 
and bought the poetry book. 
The poems were absolutely 
beautiful. I'm happy to give 
people the opportunity to 
make the best of themselves. 
Keep the writing coming. 


—Pam, Edmonton. 


INSPIRING 
PAIRING 


OF STORIES 


Reading the latest issue, it 
seemed like a good pairing, the 
story by Richard Bos, and the 
story about Stuart McLean. 
Both stressed looking around 
you for story ideas and using 
your imagination to make it 
interesting. 


—Edmonton 


IT’S UPTO 
YOU 


I do think literacy is very 
important. It is something that 
is best taught by the parent in 
the home before the child even 
goes to school. 


I think it's some thing that 
you start as a habit at a very 
young age, by reading to the 
child and working up to the 
child's reading along with you. 


NIGHTHAWK Manufacturing Inc. 
“Your One Stop Cushion Shop” 


Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality Wheelchair Upholstery 
Cushions and Accessories 


#2-51331 Range Road 224 


Sherwood Park, AB 
Canada T8C 1H3 


Phone (403) 922-4882 
Fax (403) 922-4451 
1-800-661-6247 


It's up to the parents, it's what 
we should be stressing rather 
than in the schools. 


—Calgary 


NEW FORMAT 
INAPPROPRIATE 


I just picked up a copy of 
the new Our Voice and | don't 
think that's appropriate. It's too 
small, people aren't going to 
buy it. And it was too bright 
and happy, these two women 
smiling and inside you have 
the story of some poor old guy 
who died of pneumonia, who 
was sleeping in a truck 
overnight. There's something 
wrong here. 


—Dorothy Clancy 
Edmonton 


LITERACY: 
BEN 


WICKS' 
BOOK... 


Ben Wicks’ book is a great 
one, I received it at home. It 
reinforces everything we have 
to be doing. I didn't put the 
time aside to read to my son 
but I am doing it now. 


—Calgary 
OUR WINNER 


Susan Kerr is the winner of 
the Ben Wicks’ original draw- 
ing as her comment on literacy 
came in to us first. "I've always 
told kids, my own and friends 
of my daughters: literacy is 
everything. If you read lots you 
do well in school. And it’s been 


Women's con- 
ference on what 
to do about 
increased pover- 
ty for women 


| | omen, 
Wiese 
those in 


poverty, are under attack 
on all fronts," says Mimi 
Williams of Edmonton 
Working Women, and 
this women's 
organization is setting up 
a women's conference on 
what to do about it. 


"Not only are women's 
wages still considerably 
lower than men's, and 
their job prospects fewer, 
but women are also 
expected to pick up 
where the government 
has left off in providing 
services to children, the 
ill and the elderly," says 
Williams. 


The Edmonton con- 
ference, for women only, 
will be drafting recom- 
mendations and taking 
them to governments 
and to the community. 


The conference, free 
with no registration fee, 
is planned for March 1st 
and 2nd and will include 
free, quality childcare. 
People interested in the 
conference can contact 
Edmonton Working 
Women for more infor- 
mation at 429-3370. 


YOUTH LEADERS 


WANTED 


YCI seeks volunteer Field Staff ages 26+ to 


lead international teams of youth in ten week 


long community development projects overseas. 


‘Guyana and Costa Rica - Apply Now! 


Act Now: Call the YC! Office at 


(416)971-9846 for Information Y J UTH CHALLENGE 


Package & Application Form 


INTERNATIONAL 


How many 


(orld 


minimum wage jobs does it take? 


e still like to believe in a 
world of opportunity. It’s 
comforting, to be sure, that 


effort and hard work will get you 
ahead, that you can make a secure life 
for yourself and your family if you 
apply yourself and work hard. For 
most people this has been true; 
certainly it has been the case for 
middle-aged people who began their 
working lives in the sixties and 
seventies. 


But this isn’t necessarily a law of 
nature, as many young people today 
know all too well. Adrinna Hardy, 
only 22 years old, has already been to 
the food bank many times so she 
could eat. It’s definitely not a lack of 
initiative that forced her to look for 
free food. As a food bank user, she 
volunteered to come forward to 
explain how it all happened at a 
recent news conference. 


“Usually I get at least two jobs,” 
says Adrinna. Recently when she was 
living in Banff, 
she was running 
to four separate 
jobs, but had to 
drop one on 
doctor's orders. 
“I had to quit 
one job, had to 
cut off my 
phone. We had 
no phone or TV 
or anything for 
eight months.” 

With all the 
frills gone, food 
is the last place 
to scrimp. “My 


one meal a day. nice. 
We make the 
food go as far as possible.” 

Like most of her friends, Adrinna 
says she walks to work. It’s either that 
or pay for a bus and cut down on food 
even more. 


Running to four jobs wasn’t 
I making it for Adrinna Hardy, 22. 
average is about Now, even one job would be 


Adrinna just didn’t get ahead in 
Banff and moved back to Edmonton, 
where now she has a “very part-time” 
job and is looking for more work. 
There’s little doubt that Adrinna is 
willing to work hard. And she knows 
how to get out and sell herself, too. “I 
have a great resume.” But what she 
hears is: there’s no job available, or 
she’s too young. 


She’s also clear that she needs to 
further her education, but there is a 
big reason not to: “I want to go back 
to school, but I don’t want to be pay- 
ing back a student loan when | don’t 
have a job.” And she’s concerned 
about a big debt and having only a 
minimum wage job. It’s the $5 an 
hour jobs that have just barely kept 
Adrinna going: she knows she can’t 
pay off a loan on that wage. 


Double binds like that make it 
tough. Adrinna went to welfare when 
she had a job, because she just wasn’t 
making enough money. “I just need- 
ed a little bit of help,” 
she said. But welfare 
wouldn't contribute 
unless she went to 
readiness for employ- 
ment classes, during 
working hours. She 
declined. “I stayed at 
work, What's the point 
in making me go to 
classes to get ready for a 
job when I already had 
one.” 


For too many young 
people like Adrinna the 
road-blocks to making a 
decent living seem 
insurmountable, The 
land of opportunity just 
isn’t that anymore. And 
maybe it simply is no longer true that 
you can make good in the world if 
you just work hard enough. 


Keith Wiley 
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The spare change magazine 


UNDERGROUND 
ECONOMY 


Doing it for ourselves 


changes that are needed to help 

people survive and prosper in Canada 
come from above, from the government 
and ruling business echelons? Or will 
they come from below, from a 
subsistence underground economy, from 
bartering, from squatting in houses, 
from doing whatever it takes to survive 
in a modern jungle? 


le an interesting question: will the 


There are a couple of streams of 
thought on this. The conventional one 
is that pressure will force changes so 
that people are provided with decent 
livelihoods in the mainstream economy. 
That approach is becoming less encour- 
aging however, as governments and 
business seem increasingly unrespon- 
sive to the clamour for decent jobs, for 
decent lives. 


The unconventional, roll-up-your- 
sleeves approach is “The heck with all of 
them, let’s do what we need to, for our- 
selves.’The articles this issue on the 
LETSystem, on bartering, are an example 
of exactly that kind of can-do attitude. 

If the money and work economy doesn’t 
meet people’s needs, they will find other 
ways of doing it for themselves. 


Most Our Voice vendors just can’t 
get jobs, let alone decent jobs. They 
depend on people who do have jobs to 
buy the magazine. But it is their effort 
on the street that helps them survive. 


As our world is increasingly divided 
between the haves and have-nots, 
between those with two-car garages, and 
two or more cars, and those who strug- 
gle to get enough to eat, maybe the 
economy will become divided too. The 
money economy for those who are in it, 
and the alternative economy for the rest 
of us who've been left out. 


Keith Wiley 
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May the Creator guide your footsteps on 
the Pow Wow Trail 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH OF THE 
FIRST PEOPLES 


10821-96 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
(403) 422-3052 Fax (403) 423-0176 


Order our Station of the Cross 


Collector Series Postcards — Available Now! 


Jim Reid 


HIGHER STANDARDS REALTY 


HIGHE A Division of The Benchmark Group 
4) STAN DARDS of 


! 
Sn cee Real Estate YOUR way! 


Calgary 


Ph: (403) 299-0455 


509 McKnight Boulevard N. 
e-mail:reidjb@cadvision.com 


Calgary, Alberta T2E 8P1 


Red Sucker Lake 


First Nation 
Red Sucker Lake, Manitoba ROB 1H0 


Chief 
Councillors: 


John Harper 
Geordie Harper 


Lester Harper 
Jimmock Knott 
Billy Harper 
Norbert Flett 


Supporting our youth for a brighter future. 
Phone: (204) 469-5041, 469-5042 Fax 469-5325 
| “FP =D 


SR 


We encourage our youth 
in all their endeavours. 
In their hands lies our future. 


LITTLE RED RIVER 
CREE NATION 


(is NNADAP 


For further information 
please contact 


(403) 759-2000 


Just get “off it” 


BY TOM BASBOL 
Rest of Our Voice have been well-informed about the 


treatment low-income people receive. Recently, we have 
eard about the degrading way welfare claims are handled 
and the underlying suspicion of recipients. 


The one basic reason politicians the world over cite for an 
uncomfortable safety net, “If it was easy to be on welfare, no one 
would make the effort to get off it.” Payments must be small and 
difficult to get so people won’t find any rest while they are “on 
the dole”. This, they say, will encourage people to re-enter the 
job market, which everyone agrees is where they belong. 


Unemployment is an economic reality that won't be going 
away anytime soon. In fact, unemployment has been a goal of the 
Bank of Canada for some time now. In 1988, the Bank published a 
report (Technical Report 50) which suggested that 8 per cent 
unemployment is necessary to keep inflation in check. 
Accordingly, it raised interest rates, which kept job creation down. 


The great anonymous mob of the unemployed -the same 
mob which the system feels no guilt about mistreating— is a 
result of the system itself. Employment is regulated the same way 
the rest of the economy is: it’s a job market. The same market 
forces that create jobs, demand unemployment. 


If the economic facts demand that there be some unemploy- 
ment, there is a monumental logical flaw in the system’s justifi- 
cation for a cold and suspicious welfare system. 


Case in point: in response to demands for higher welfare pay- 
ments, Alberta Social Services spokesperson Bob Scott told the 
Alberta Report a while back that, “The welfare system is a system 
of last resort and people are expected to be doing everything they 
can to get off it.” 


Why are payments low? People should be looking for jobs. 
For many people there is no “off it”. Unemployment is a neces- 
sary part of the economy. Those that don’t have jobs are playing 
their part in the economy as much as doctors, lawyers, subma- 
rine sandwich 
“artists” and even 
politicians! 

When we think 
about what sort of 
life people on wel- 
fare and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 
should lead we 
would do well to 
keep in mind that 
the same forces that 
put them there puts 
the rest of us where 
we are. 


THE ROBUST ECONOMY 


SENIORS 


dmonton’s Boyle Street Co-op 

talent show turned out to be a 

variety afternoon with a wide range 
of talent. Daryl Learie attempted a three 
finger push-up, but after three 
unsuccessful tries, added a fourth finger 
and executed a four finger push up. 
Chris Watson juggled with three, four 
and five balls, then did a balancing act, 


balancing a sheet of plexiglass, one chair, 


and finally three chairs on his chin. 


Dancers ranged from the polished 
modern-ballet choreographed and 
performed by Shaun Giroux, to a 
number of rappers who did break dance 
routines. There was even a speech by 
Lana Dussaulkt. 


First place went to Dallas Arcand, a 
hoop dancer who gave a colorful perfor- 
mance with twenty-five hoops. Second 
place was given to the Magoo Crew, a 


dancing rap number which featured the 
day's youngest performer. Third place 
was a tie between two songwriter-gui- 
tarists who sang and played original 
compositions; Doug Carlson sang Indian 
Dream, and Jerome Gamble performed a 
country soul number. 


PHOTOS and STORY BY LINDA DUMONT 


BY TOM HIND "What happened Christmas Eve?" I ask. 


e's 63. His white hair is x "| was taking out the garbage. On the 
He Slate blue eyes. way back to my unit I had a seizure. 
About five seven. Compact. When I came out of it and got my bear- 
A ings I checked my pockets. $180.00 


But the skin is starting to flap and fi 

sag around his elbows. He puffs on a rent money was gone. Someone ripped 
cigarette, blowing the blue smoke me off while I was unconscious. Can 
out in a steady stream. His eyes 


you believe that?" 


water. He coughs. His breathing "Well, that kind of thing could happen 
at 8 am. We are sitting at a table in Operation Friendship, this stretch of the woods." 


where he has volunteered as a kitchen worker off and on over 
the last nine years. He knows I'm there to get his opinions on 
aging, what it's like to live under the new welfare rules. 


"Yeah. But it's more frequent down here," retorts Frank. "It 
doesn't get any easier as you get older. Why, I went to see my 
social worker about this and she told me to go get an incident 


‘I get $96.45 from a Canada oe supe It's report from the cops. Then she'll float a cheque for my rent. 
deducted from my welfare benefit," he says. "If you're careful Thank God I'm in subsidized housing," he adds. "Otherwise it 
with your money you can live okay in the inner city. But like could have been a lot more than $180.00." 


what happened to me on Christmas Eve, you can't predict. "How many times you been ripped off down here?" I ask. 


Frank darts a 
quick look at my 
face, looking me 
in the eyes: 


“A few," he 
replies. "But you 
get smarter as 
you get older. 
You learn how 
to hide your 
money, not flash 
it around and 
draw attention 
to yourself. But 
sometimes fate 
gets in the way 
and effs you, no 
matter what you 
do to protect 
yourself. It just 
seems to get 
worse the older 
you get." 

"So why not 
move to a more 
secure environ- 
ment?" I ask. 
Frank just stares 
COMMUNITY SERVICE at me for a 
moment and, 
with a chuckle, 
replies, "Because 
I like it down 
here. I got a lot 


Be yourself (and a little bit more) 


Call the YMCA nearest you. 


continued... 
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He thought he Mt. SOCIAL INDICATORS 
was pulling a The People numbers: 
S Cc A M Campaign 2,000 reports on 


child poverty 


of friends spread around the inner city. Why should I 


move? In 1989, the Parliament of Canada declared war on child poverty. The 
"So, with luck, you can live down here. You get target date for its elimination was the year 2000. 

enough money for your needs?" In Report Card 1996, Campaign 2000 shows the progress made in 
n" i . z E reducing and preventing child poverty. Some short extracts from a 
Yeah," replies Frank. "I learned how to budget a recent report: 


long time ago. Besides, if ] run short of food, Operation 
Friendship feeds me. Sometimes I hit the food bank up. — More jobs reduce child poverty 


The Sisters that run it are really nice to you," he says Between 1989 and 1994, child poverty rose and fell with the unemploy- 

matter-of-factly, as though hitting up food banks was a ment rates. In 1994 when there were 457,000 new full-time jobs, the 
ska strongest job growth since 1989, the number of poor children dropped 

normal part of seniors' lives. by 125,000. in 1995, just 99,000 new jobs were created and virtually alt 

"How are you, medically speaking," I ask. of these were part-time, a bad sign for children. 

Over one half of Canada's poor children live in families in which a par- 


Frank laughs. ‘I'm a survivor,” he says. 'I didnt get ent had some work in 1994. Fully, one third of poor children lived in 


to be 63 without learning a few things. I've had seven families where the parents had the equivalent of full year employment. 
heart attacks. Expired seven times. But here I am. I had They were still poor. 

a really bad stroke 20 years ago. I survived that. I have In 1994, government spending through the Child Tax Benefit, the Canada 
asthma, bronchitis, one lung, arthritis, deranging Assistance Plan, the GST credit, and UI prevented another 631 000 chil- 
kad) sui bran taba’ L bleed int | dren from sliding into poverty. Government spending reduced child 
(crooked) spine, one broken vertebra, I bleed internal- poverty from 20.9% to 14.5% in 1989 and from 28.5% to 19.5% in 1994, 

ly, I take seizures, suffer from hypertension, had two 
cataract operations, was - a es once for three The Canadian chasm between a rich child and a poor child 
weeks. Apart from that, I'm okay. Canada ranks first of 174 countries on the UN 1996 Human 

"You must be on a lot of medication," I say. Development Index. A child in a wealthy Canadian family is better off 


sit financially than a child in just about any other country. Only American 
"Shit yeah! I have to take six kinds of pills a day just and Swiss wealthy children are better off. But a poor child in Canada is 


to keep me regulated. I'm sure glad I don't have to pay worse off financially than a poor child in 10 other industrialized coun- 
for them. Would cost me a fortune." tries. 


"So, what are you going to do about your rent?" | 
ask. "Or have you already taken care of that?" 


"No. I'm a bit scared to go to the cop shop," replies STIERTA TRURVATIIRCAS Listen 
Frank. "It's so damn slippery out there." 


"T'll walk with you," I say to him. 


Frank and I walk carefully down 96 Street. In the 
cop shop the front desk cop tells Frank he doesn't 
believe a word of his story and he isn't going to give 
Frank an incident report number. In fact, the cop tells 
Frank that he should go and have his social worker call 
him. Then he tells Frank that he thinks he's pulling a 
scam, and that he'll submit Frank to a polygraph test 
before he'll give him a number. 

Frank and I leave the cop shop. I walk him east and You can always talk to us. 
leave him at City Hall where I have business. Frank's wefe in your comer. 


shoulders are drooped as he slowly shuffles off into the 
west, where the welfare office islocated. | couldn't help 482-HELP(4357) 


wondering if the ambiguity in Frank's life was the fate e 
Ishould expect as a Canadian senior. The thought W sue 24-hour 
does not thrill me. But maybe, like Frank, I'll end up a support Distress Line 


survivor. I got this far already. NETWORK 


JOMONTON'S OSTRESS CENTRE 


RALPH McNABB B.s<. Std. “s” 


Executive Director 


Canadian Foundation on 


Compulsive Gambling (Alberta) 


2920 - 49 A Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
(403) 461-7643 T6L 5J5 


D E LI B REX LT D. nero ie STORY BY BARB LAUBER 


WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION old and hunger aren't the only challenges faced by 
street people. When you're on the street, filling time is 
often a problem. What do you do until the next drink 

or the next free meal? Hang out on a street corner? Harold 
SCC a GEE TELEPHONE (403) 455-7200 Skroblinnis doesn't have that problem. He fills his time with 
T5M 3V1 FAX (403) 454-4566 chess. He spends three or four hours a day playing--virtually all 
the time he's not working. 


— — en an Harold specializes in speed chess. In speed chess, each play- 
| _ er has a timer which is set for five minutes. The timer runs 

| while the player plans his move. Once the move is made, the 
player stops the timer. (Compare this to the two hours which 

| players are given in regular chess.) If no one has won the game 
_ within five minutes, the first person to run out of time loses. 
Happy to help those who _ Speed chess players usually play the best of seven games. 


Speed chess teaches a player how to attack and defend, and 
CDMA __ | howto develop pieces. Speed chess is like life, Harold says--it 
ye | teaches you how to react to challenge. It keeps your mind 

102 10350 124 Street (wm Wf _ active and aware. He'll set up outside or in a cafe or shopping 
um — malland take on all comers. He carries his own board and pieces 
with him wherever he goes. 


help themselves 


Harold used to have a 
marketing business. He 
put together flyer pack- 
ages for companies and 
set up telemarketing cam- 
paigns. But he didn't have 
enough capital to keep 
going. Now he works 
NEED HELP FINDING,,| eiveingnyers or 
restaurants. The job keeps 
e Helping Agencies him in pizza and beer 

¢ Support Groups money, he doesn't receive 


BPI Canadian Small Companies Fund 


1 year 3 year 5 year 
50.5% | 20.5% | 23.1% 


Average annual compounded returns for the year ended December 31, 1996" 


Canadian 


Small Companies 


BPI Canadian Small Companies Fund focuses on rapidly 
growing, undervalued smaller companies and is 100% eligi- 


BPI ble for RRSPs. To know more about BPI Canadian Small 


Companies lund call: ¢ Social Services any social assistance. He 
Mutual lives at the Drop-In 
‘A ake 482-INFO(4636) | Centre and eats supper at 
‘I S is Know 
ey the Mustard Seed. 
Age st ite et Harold says his twin goals 
“The indicated rates of retum are the historical annual compounded total retums including changes in unit value and rein- A 5) 
vestment of distributions with no accounting for any sales, redemption, distribution or optional charges payable by any are Improving his lifestyle 
unitholder which would have reduced retums, Past performance is not indicative of future results. Yield and investment retum and improving his game 
will fluctuate. Bolton Tremblay Funds Inc. was the manager of the Fund prior to June 30, 1994, when it was amalgamated p 8g § b 


with BPI Capital Management Corporation, Important information about BPI Mutual Funds is contained in the Simplified 
Prospectus. Please obtain a copy from your Financial Advisor and read it carefully before investing, 
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Not blaming the needy 
for the faults of the greedy 


Winnipeg's Canadian 
Association of the 
Non-employed 


BY JOHN T. HARVIE, WINNIPEG 


[Ts nasty nineties has a new 
segment of society, the non- jie 
employed. "The non- 

Employed includes unemployed 
people, but it also includes part- # Pics wee 
time work, volunteers, workers at home, scl that zat and 
don't get paid," says Joan Johannson, a volunteer with the 
Canadian Association for the Non-employed (CANE) in 
Winnipeg. 


"There are a certain number of people who are unemployed 
but there is a greater number who are non-employed," says 
Johannson, "The actual work force is 1/4 contingency workers, 
that is people that are not working on a regular, full-time 
basis." 


With a membership of roughly 300 people, CANE operates 


out of Crossways in Common in Winnipeg's Broadway district. 


CANE gets no government funding and runs on an annual 
budget of $3,500 that comes from unions, churches, some cor- 
porations, individual sponsors and the $2.00 membership 
dues. 


"In terms of changing the situation that we are 
experiencing in Canada today, this is a social move- 
ment," says Johannson, who has a Masters in social 
work from the University of Manitoba. "I have no illu- 
sions that this is going to change in the next couple of 
years, we are preparing ground and sowing seeds here." 


CANE actively lobbies all levels of government on 
the issues that affect the non-employed and society in 
general. The most recent was a brief submitted on the 
effects of the sale of Manitoba's telephone system. 

CANE also runs a group discussion every Tuesday to 
help the non-employed find ways to cope with their 
situation. 

"It has helped my psyche quite a bit, I've been suf- 
fering from depression the past little while," says 
Richard Anderson who has been attending off and on 
for the past year. 

Anderson says he leaves the meetings more focused 
and better equipped to deal with his situation. 

"I no longer blame the needy because of the faults 
of the greedy," he says. 

"My hope comes from the people that are here that 
are struggling in spite of tremendous odds and tremen- 
dous stress in their life, that is where the hope is," she 
says. 


J 3 e . e e se e 


Soils & Materials Testing 


kind Words re NOT ENOUGH! 


Solidarity takes concrete action! 


St. Stephen’s College Announces its 
M.A. in Social Transformation Ministry 
The M.A. in Social Transformation Ministry begins 
March 1, 1997. This is a four year degree, for 
searchers, practitioners, or spiritual leaders who 
desire greater expertise in moving communities of 
faith into concrete social action. Features include: 

* flexibility for people already employed 

¢ circles of learning — community through 

common research and lived experience 
¢ integration of academic and experimental learn- 


ing 


Application Deadline: March 1st 

For further information, contact: 

St. Stephen’s College 

Edmonton Campus: 8810-112 Street T6G 2J6 
Phone (403) 439-7311 Fax (403) 433--8875 
Calgary Campus: 608-4th STreet SW T2P 1B7 
Phone (403) 264-2665 Fax (403) 264-2667 
http://www.ualberta.ca/ST.STEPHENS/ 


One-Stop 
Earth and Environmental 


Consulting Services Worldwide 


Environmental Impact Assessments 
Environmental Audit 

Soil & Groundwater Remediation 
Waste Management 

Occupational Health & Safety 
Indoor Air 

Air Quality Assessments 
Geotechnical Engineering 


Environmental Site Assessments 
Contaminant Assessments 
Public Participation 
Hydrogeology 

Asbestos 

Socio-economical Assessments 
Analytical Chemistry 
Environmental Chemistry 
Materials Engineering 


QAaAGRA 


Earth & Environmental 


CALGARY 
Phone: 248-4331 
Fax: 248-2188 
221 - 16: ot. o-ee 
Calgary, AB T2E 6J5 


EDMONTON 
Phone: 436-2152 
Fax: 435-8425 
4810-93 Street, 
Edmonton, AB T6E 5M4 


: Bundles and Lies 


Girls huddled together 

_ clutching breathing bundles 
struggling for buses 

to classes 

their youth gone forever. 

, Children with children 
echoes of sweet talk 

from young liars 

_ long gone 


past that moment of tenderness. 


Only the bundles remain. 
The lies were believed, 

the affection they needed 
not given at home 

from fathers, 

| liars, 

long gone 

through alleys to taverns. 
Now they huddle together 
clutching breathing bundles 
and struggling 

while the liars tell lies 
again and again. 


by John T. Harvie 


From his collection:Musings from 
the Bus 


MY DAUGHTER 


The cycles of life 

spinning so fast 

making me dizzy 

my daughter-myself. 

You are my hope 

beyond hope 

that you never suffer as I have, 
that you remain unspoiled 
untarnished. 


_ Free of pain 


full of innocence. 

You are my chance, so I praise you, 
to all who'll listen. 

Extol your beauty, and your mind. 
The cycle has come full circle. 

But I'm forewarned 


that pain must weave herself into 
every generation. 


Even you my precious cannot escape. 


lin all of my grizzly mother love 
cannot shield you from the mistress 
of pain. 

For she intricately intertwines 


her delicate fibres throughout the 
wheel of life. 


by Heather Slade 
Winner of the Women's Issues category 


| at the Songs of the Street poetry contest. 


| remember the emotions ) 


I remember the emotions 


It was the only time I felt love and 
happiness, 


like the cage door opened. 


Let go of the misery and sent forth 
were doves, 


and all that's left is the memory of 
flight 
that took with it stoned imagination. 


I remember the visions. 


Immaculate dreams of such vivid 
colour. 


Only God could compare the beauty. 
I was one with the winds, 

carrying the fallen leaves on my 
wings 

that took with it stoned imagination. 


I remember the conquest. 
The unbridled passions. 


Riding upon a black horse upon white 
clouds. 


I captured and killed the moon. 
I feasted with the angels upon her 


y death 


that took with it stoned imagination. 


' [remember the sorrow, 


when you took away my love, 


@ my happiness, my power, 
~ Lescaped from the world, 


floating through space. 
My stoned imagination left behind, 


a fallen angel with no wings, left to 
die. 


, by Jennifer Witteveen 


Winner of the "Life on Drugs" category of 
the Songs of the Street poetry contest. 


The Story Par SF 


FICTION BY LAURIE McCULLOUGH 


I bought Cindy a train ticket 
to Jim and Matty’s. I got there, 
about five days later, with Ed 
Johannes. The hitching was 
lousy. | slept in a campsite, eigh- 
teen miles west of Medicine Hat, 
under a stove. The wind was 
blowing like hell. It was cold. 
Every half hour I crawled out 
from under. The stove was on 
legs, about three feet high. I fed 
it more wood. I got covered in 


whiskers, soot, looked like a min- 


strel performer from vaudeville. 
Had to have a bath. I went to the 
bathroom, dove into the tub. A 
few minutes later, Cindy came 
in. She took her clothes off. I 
watched, with eyes that never 
thought about seeing what they 
were seeing, before that. She got 
in the tub, wearing a quiet face 
that said everything I ever want- 
ed to hear. We made love, for the 
first time. I had never done that, 
in a bathtub. | thought it was a 
strange thing, some- 
thing so wonderful 
could happen in such 
an unusual place. 
Guess I was that 
innocent. 


After a 
while, I wasn't 
thinking. 

I won't forget. 


I loved Cindy Franklin, so I 
bought a house at 256 Brooklyn 
Street, in St. James, paid 
$6500.00 for it. It was built in 
1927. Had cedar shingles, as sid- 
ing, on the outside walls. The lot 
was a bit bigger than an enve- 
lope. There were new aluminum 
doors and windows, a new fur- 
nace in the basement. Two bed- 
rooms, upstairs, Over the back, a 
big Manitoba maple hung like a 
mother who leans forward, arms 
open, to a child. I loved the 
place. It was a hell of a deal. I 
paid $3500.00 down and about 
six payments of $80.00, to stay. 
Then, I paid it off. 

There was no sink in the 
bathroom. I got used to doing 
* everything I do for myself, with 
water, in the bathtub. 


I was working for Winnipeg 


Paint and Glass, people called it 
the Paint and Glass', on the 


order desk. It was right across the 


street from the Grain Exchange. 
You have to have a job when 
you're on the hustle. Hustlers, 
whether they hang around with 
such people or not, have a ten- 
dency to spend time with the 
kind of folks who come to the 
attention of the police. If you 
don't have a job, you have a 
hard time answering questions 
about how you can afford to 
live. I made friends with a guy 
who stole things and sold dope. 
Some Italian came in. I had to 
help my friend load hot panic 
bolts into the back of the 
Italian's German car. I didn't like 
that, not one bit. It wasn't a 
scam. It was outright theft. 
Outright theft is begging for 
trouble. 


Cindy was underage. On the 
run, by the standards of legality. 


I had to do something 


to keep us on the 
quiet. There was 


of computers, 

in those days. 
You could fool 
the system. With 
a bunch of pen- 
#4 strokes, a bunch 

more lies, we 

became Cathy Elena and David 
Cash. Brother and sister to the 
government of Canada. 


Lovers, to everyone else. 


Cindy was a worker. She got a 
job as a waitress, in a drug store 
with a lunch counter, just this 
side of the St. James Bridge. She 
met a tall guy with blonde hair, 
absolutely no smarts. I guess he 
swooped her away. She said: 


"I love him." one night, in 
the living room of our little 
home, while the stereo played 
the soft part of ‘Layla’. I said: 


"Goodbye, Darlin’," and 
never saw her again, except 
when they came to get her stuff. 
She came looking for me at the 
Paint and Glass but, by that 
time, | was gone. 


Kiss the Bride continues next isue 


nothing in the way 


Planned Parenthood 


Free Pregnancy Tests 


Confidential Counselling: 


Sexuality 
Pregnancy Issues 
Birth Control 


For more information phone 423-3737 


12030 Fort Road 
Edmonton, AB 
TSB 4H1 


403 413-0773 
Fax 413-0774 


rotor actUAtIOn 


Rotork Controls (Canada) Ltd. 
#9, 820-28 Street NE 
Calgary, Alberta T2A 6K1 
(403) 569-9455 

Fax: (403) 569-9414 


| DRIVE A RED SABLE FLAG ME DOWN 
PLL BUY YOUR PAPER! 


M “parm : 


bad Wishing hes 


JAN BROWN M.P. (403) 271-1127 


Building Better Futures 


10450 - 42 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada T6J 6X4 


REVY 


[Home & Garden| & Garden 


A DIVISION OF ae 
HOME CENTRES LTD. 


Telephone: (403) 437-8080 


Facsimile: (403) 435-2020 


«il 


Your smoke alarm gives you a 
fighting chance to escape fire in 
your home. Be sure it's working. 
Clean and vacuum at least 
twice a year...and put It 
to the test regularly: 


Light 8 candle; blow It out and let the smoke 
dritt Into the alarm. The alarm will sound... 
unless there’s a power supply problem, or it 
needs repair or replacement. 


Sound advice for fire prevention. ¥\\\ 


For more information phone us at: 
403 427-8392 Fax 403 427-5859 


Labour 
Fire Commissioner’s Office 


and sisters across the nation 


Sonias Grocery 


Box 1560, Hobbema, Alberta 
\/ TOC 1NO 

Tel (403) 585-2032 

Fax (403) 585-2393 


Another Samson Management Project 


Our warmest hello to all our brothers 


A message from Chief Abraham Hunter, 
Members & Elders of 


@) Weenusk 
-# First Nation 


Office Hours: 9:00 am - 5:00 pm 
P.O. Box 1 Peawanuck, ON POL 2HO 
Phone (705) 473-2554 Fax (705) 473-2503 


F 
THE WORLD 


Winning at math with salami and mayonnaise 


IN a concerted bid to improve 
Britain's maths results, the 
government has been examining the 
school curriculum used in Taiwan. 
"They have the best math teaching in 
the world," said one source, "as well 
as making very nice plastic toys." They 
could have found an equally successful 
model nearer home, however, for in 
Italy teacher Ettore Szokoll has been 
achieving extraordinary results using 
salami sandwiches. Mr Szokoll, 30, of 
Bergarno, has over the last few years 
achieved a 100 percent exam pass 
rate amongst his students. Although his 
teaching methods are traditional, he 
has introduced the novel practise of 


Angry lawn mower shoots its owner 


t? all been going terribly wrong with 
lawn mowers. In Missouri, a teenager | 
woke to find his father mowing his 
bedroom carpet. "It was time for him to 
stop sleeping and start gardening," said 
the stentorian parent. In Ohio, meanwhile, 
horticulturist Robert Heinbaugh was shot | 
by his lawn mower. Mr Heinbaugh, 52, of 
Plainsville, had experienced problems with 
his lawn mower from day one. "The 
collection bag was faulty," he explained, 
"so that grass blasted into my face and | 
ended up having to wear a Planet of the 


feeding pupils during exams, 
accompanying trigonometry papers with 
large plates of salami and tuna-paste 
sandwiches. This, he explained, "releases 
chelated minerals into the blood, 
thereby stimulating the brain." His 
experiment has won widespread praise, 
and was due to be introduced into 
other schools until it was discovered 
that its real value lay not so much in 
the chelated minerals as in the crib 
sheets Mr Szokoll had craftily concealed 
between the slices of bread. “It didn't 
make any difference," argued one 
student. "They were so covered in 
mayonnaise you couldn't read them 
anyway.” 


Apes mask to protect my eyes. Also, it 
didn't so much cut grass as churn it up, 


| $0 that in many ways it was more like a 


plough.” The final straw came when Mr 
Heinbaugh inadvertently ran over his 
shotgun which was propped up against a 


| tree. "| tried to swerve round it,” he 


recalled, "but the lawn mower had other 


ideas and went right over it.” The gun 


duly went off, hitting its owner in the 
legs, hand and buttock. "Next time I'l 
garden in a bullet proof vest," he mused. 


Beetroot vodka-drinking man-woman milkmaid 


Vs been a week of consummate 
f gender-bending. In Birmingham, a 
happily married woman was surprised to 
discover her husband of 17 years was, in 
fact, another female. "He was such a 
considerate lover," she wailed, "and so 
tidy." Equally distraught were the 
inhabitants of a Russian village who 
discovered the winner of their annual 
Ideal Man Competition was a woman 
called Olga. The contest, held each year in | 
the village of Czetspaya, involves 
competitors undertaking a series of 
"Manly" tasks, including drinking three 
pints of beetroot vodka, wrestling a pig 


| real man is like. 


| and dancing a Cossack dance. This year's 


winner, by a unanimous vote, was a man 
named Olag, who dispensed with the 
vodka "as though it was air" and whose 


Cossack dance "sent the hearts of virgins 


fluttering". Only when his false beard fell 
off as he ascended the podium, however, 
was it discovered he wasn't Olag at all, 


but rather, Olga, a milkmaid who'd 


entered the competition to show "what a 
"""It was disappointing,” 
admitted the chief judge. "Not least 
because she'd won the Ideal Woman 


Competition only the week before.” 


Articles compiled by Paul Sussman in The Big Issue, London, England's street-sold magazine. 


Our Voice 


JOLT 
Zap 


BY TOM HIND 


ohn Zapantis is a new 
vendor for Our 
Voice. He's been 
riting for the 
publication since it 
began, and now he's 
selling it as well. 


"I'm not on welfare. 
I'm confident about my 


FEATHER AWARD. John is understand- 
ably proud of her. 


In 1975 John was beaten badly when 
leaving his vocational school. The 
beater thought John had something 
going on with his lady friend. As a 
long-term result of the beating John 
remains somewhat traumatized. But 
he gets on despite this blemish. 


future. | find dealing with y 


the public morally challenging, and it makes for enlightening 
experiences while selling Our Voice. | average between $30.00 
- $60.00 a day, selling at consistent hours. That's not bad bucks 
for doing something you like. 


"But, do you know what's really good about vending," he 
continues, "the buyers are very supportive with their com- 
ments like ‘keep up the good work; keep a positive mind-frame 
day to day, be tolerant of the inconsiderates; accept situations 
as they develop with humour; have a thick skin; don't react 
negatively towards the ignorant ones’.” 


Initially John tried selling at St. Albert Mall but the City of 
St. Albert put the kibosh to John's plans. So John can be found 
at his new location at 101 Street and Jasper, by the Imperial 
Bank of Commerce, flogging the magazine from 11 am to 5.30 
pm Monday through Saturday. Short-haired and clean-shaven 
most times, John is very approachable. He likes a good conver- 
sation and is sharp-witted in battles of wiles. He is quiet spoken 
unless excited, well-read and well-connected with Edmonton's 
environs. 


John has a daughter, Angela, now 12, who just finished 


Authorized 
Vendor 


winning her 13th academic achievement award, THE GOLDEN 


"Although I'm still traumatised by the 
psychopath encounter, I try to believe in the basic goodness of 
others. I forgave the guy in my heart years ago. And I've 
learned how to cope with my fear of this ever happening again, 
even though it is possible, but not preferable, thank you very 
much." 


John was brought up middle-class. He has a sister. His dad 
was a lineman for EdTel for twenty years. His mother worked as 
a seamstress for a local tent and awning factory. In his words, "I 
have no hate or animosity about my upbringing. As far as | 
consider it, it was fairly normal Canadian-style." 


John wants to write for a living. He's started on the writer's 
path, publishing the odd article or poem since 1994 in The 
Edmonton Journal, Spare Change Newspaper. Our 
Voice, Edmonton City News, Vue Weekly, and, winning 
a category in the in SONGS OF THE STREET 2 poetry competition. 


"My future plans," says John, "entail enrolling at Grant 
MacEwan as a journalism student. Once the pencils are sharp- 
ened and the student honed, I'll get the monkeys off my back 
that have been bugging me in past years. I'm sure of this." 


PHOTOS BY DOREEN LESPERANCE. 


| Vendor Name 
| Number 
| Authorized by 


LLL ILL LILES TET TE OR RN 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE (ie 
* | will be sober at all times while working 


* | will be polite to all members of the public 
¢ | will vend only in areas that are authorized 


# 4 6 


A Cc Ra sO Ss 


| Canadian beer drinker, eh? (5) 

4 Perfect (9) 

9 Large tub for trees or flowers (7) 

10 Not having enough to do results in this 
(7) 

11 Put down in place, like carpet (4) 

12 Mercenary or corrupt (5) 

13 Able to do what you like - gratis? (4) 

16 To hint (7) 

17 Lays bare (7) 

19 Multiple neck-warmers, sometimes dec- 
orative (7) 

22 Having dry, flaky skin (7) 

24 Throw performers? (4) 

25 To get the kinks out of a computer pro- 
gram (2,3) 

26 OJ's dog or live-in moocher (4) 

29 Part of a range dweller? (7) 

30 Sweet, thick tone of voice (7) 

31 What X-rays were first called (9) 

32 Pugnacious dog? (5) 


D O W N 


| Curved bottles for carrying booze (3,6) 

2 Raptors indulge in this when riding ther- 

mals (7) 

A set fee (4) 

Not the Far East (3,4) 

To take offence (7) 

A groundsheet (4) 

Puts up with, tolerates (7) 

Famous WVWY | battle in France (5) 

14 To dig into something (5) 

15 Spread out, sprawl (5) 

18 A separate dish to a course (4,5) 

20 Spartan, strict (7) 

21 To put a sword or knife in a scabbard (7) 

22 Pressing infatuations? (7) 

23 Where air and food passages converge 
(7) 

24 To shout encouragement (5) 

27 A penny’s value (4) 

28 To ignore or avoid deliberately (4) 


NOW Hh W 


co 


Puzzle #46 
answers will be 
published in the 
March issue of 
Our Voice. 
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q The Crossword a 


BY SUSAN ANDREWS 


Bag 
a lola 


: om. a 
1AM aoe 
A 26 | 
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é [a Ir |s le [rR Jal ol ile. 


j Thank you to the following businesses and organizations 
K i nd Su PP OF ters whose Support helps publish this magazine. ; 


Tiger Lily Kline Fine Jewellery  Ana’s Herbal Tree ].A. Matheson Equities Galloway Seeds 
Insulation Ltd Design 4917-52 Avenue 11914 - 129 Avenue 54174 Range Road #225 
61 14-Davis Rd 106-1 1523-100 Avenue Stony Plain,AB Edmonton,AB Edmonton,AB 
Edmonton, AB Edmonton,AB T7Z |V2 T5E ON3 998-3036 

T6E 4M9 T5K 0J8 963-2106 455-6688 

469-5029 482-6159 


HE ACT OF KINDNESS iTsece is| |-eTHEN Do YA DONT EVEN 
INSPIRED BY AN INSTINCTIVE AND 


Pe 
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I DONT Like iT BERT. 
THE IDEA THAT WE 
HAVE To BE TOLD To 
PRACTISE KINDNESS 
IS ABSURD 


HERES AN INTERESTING 
QuoTE- PRACTISE RANDOM 
KINDNESS AND SENSELESS AcTS 
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Spare \— Ao a d te 
PSB hat ysis a \ Chocolate bars, 10¢ stamps Ennletion Jun, Could 
cup of coffee ? dt and 29¢ bus fare ? I hove 
: three fifty ? 


IS THIS THE PLACE To GO TO 
~ TREAT NoLeT, ADDICTION? 
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BODO IER 
ERE ¢ YOU WORK ON 
NG Tt BOTH AT THE 

ON TRYING TO FLY H UT 


OR 


LIVING-ON AN ICE cine 
CUBE WITH STUBBY ON TRIING TO WAR 
WINGS, WE GENERAL 4 THIS PLACE UP os 
WORK ON ONE. 0 
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